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the British Empire." Surely times change! Had Dr. Tyler's article appeared 
in the prints thirty-two years ago, Mr. Seward would have rung his "little 
bell " and clapped Dr. Tyler, Dr. Jameson, and perhaps the whole editorial 
board of the magazine, into "Point Lookout." 

The Mystery of the Name Pamunkey. By William, Wallace Tooker. Ke- 
printed from the American Antiquarian, September, 1895. 
The thanks of Virginia students are due Mr. Tooker for a most interest- 
ing series of papers (of which the above is one) on the significance of the old 
Indian names of Ohickahominy, Pamunkey, etc. In the name Pamunkey, 
now designating a small tribe of Indians and a river of Virginia, Mr. Tooker 
claims a survival to our times of one of the reminders of an exoteric system 
which existed among the Powhatan tribes of Virginia at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. Mr. Tooker dispels the mystery of its meaning by 
showing that it hides a religious mystery. The term in its aboriginal sense did 
not designate a stream, but the triangular peninsula formed by the two main 
branches of the river York, where the town of West Point is now situated. In 
this application it was a contraction of the descriptive appellation from Smith 
and Strachey, of Uttamussack at Pamunkee," where the natives had their 
principal place of superstition, and where, upon the top of certain red, sandy 
hills in the woods, there were three great houses [sixty feet in length] filled 
with the images of their kings and devils, and tombs of their predecessors. 
Mr. Tooker believes "Uttamussack at Pamaunkee" to be an English corrup- 
tion for "Uttamussack-pamaunkee," meaning, in the Algonquin language, "A 
place of secrecy in the woods. " Here, as Smith describes, the natives received 
him when a captive with most "strange and fearful conjurations," lasting 
through three days. 

John B. Minos. By James O. Lamb. 

This is an admirable sketch of one of the most remarkable of the sons of 
Virginia. John B. Minor, Professor of Law for fifty years in the University 
of Virginia, was a rare subject for an essay, and few men were better fitted to 
perform the part of his biographer than James 0. Lamb, Judge of the Chancery 
Court of the city of Richmond. 

Becowlections oe Sixteen Peesidents, ebom Washington to Lincoln. By 
Bichard W. Thompson. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merritt Company. 
This, like most books of this character, being written without documents 
or authority, is of very little historic value. The worst of all historians is a 
person who has taken active part in the affairs of which he writes. Despite 
Mr. Thompson's protestations to the contrary every page of his work carries 
with it the impress of his prejudices begotten in the fierce caldron of party 
politics, rendering him at eighty-eight as unreliable in his unsupported utter- 
ances as in the flush of contemporary action. The true value of a book of 
recollections consists in the relation of scenes of which the author is a personal 
witness. But it can hardly be said that Mr. Thompson had any close or inti- 
mate relations with many of the Presidents of whom he writes, and his personal 
testimony accordingly is scant and unimportant. As an old Whig and Lincoln 



